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“Une religion chargte de beaucoup de pratiques, attache plus 4 elle 
yu’une autre qui l’est moins; on tient beaucoup aux choses dont on est con 
tinuellement occupé témoin l'obstination tenace des Mahometans et des Juifs, 
et la facilité qu’out de changer de religion les peples. barbares et sauvages, 


qui, uniquement occupes de la chasse ou de la guerre. ne se chargent guere 
de pratiques religieuses,” 


This excellent observation of the profound Montesquieu needs, indeed, no 
comment; a reflecting, unbiassed mind will and must at once perceive its 
truth, and give it unqualified assent: but our minds are often strangely per- 
verse; early imbibed prejudice, misled judgment, sophistry, the desire for 
momentary gratification and temporal advantages, and many tle like passions 
which agitate the human breast, are all so many barriers to the discerning — 
and acknowledging of the truth, and blinding man to his real interests, prove 
so many obstacles in his way to perfection. It is remarkable, that self-love, 
which must be admitted to be the mainspring of all our actions, should not be 
so constituted as ever to let us pursue that which is alone conducive to our 
welfare, and shun what is opposed to it. We must, however, not forget that 
a self-love thus framed, would too nearly resemble the instinct of the brute, 
and be incompatible with our volition, which, alone, can render us accounta- 
ble for our actions. The actuating principle, therefore, so far from always 
directing us to what is salutary, does but too frequently lead us to commit 
the greatest wrongs; to injure our fellow-creatures, to offend God, and 
thereby to prejudice our own happiness, To erring self-love we must, like- 
wise, impute our blindness to reason—-to proofs the most palpable. The 
consideration of all these facts makes it necessary to expatiate on even the 
‘Most striking truths, if we are desirous of convincing others, and would in- 
culcate them on their minds with greater energy. ‘This reflection has induced 
me to expound the above observation of Montesquieu, an attempt which, 
though, perhaps, unjustifiable, considering my inability, must, notwith- 
standing, be deemed a well-timed one, as it is intended to defeat the 
unhallowed attacks, levelled by a few of our own nation, against our holy 
religion; and looked upon from this point of view, I shall, I trust, not incur 
the reproach of having acted altogether unpardonably. 


In a late number of the ‘‘ Jewish Chronicle” it was remarked that the 
same Omnipotent spirit which enabled Moses to foretel the captivity of the 
lsraelites, must also have provided for such a contingency. Without wishing 
to enter upon the arguments in favor of the divinity of the oral law, I merely 
quote these words as adapted to my purpose, though for an inference very 


different from that which is drawn from them by the writer of the article in 


- nials as the final aim of religion”, 


Marcu 
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question. I maintain that either God himself, or those whom He co-- 


descended to inspire with His wisdom, must, of necessity, have provided for 


a contingency so fatal as a dispersion of the entire nation, if our relision was 


to be preserved in its pristine purity, or if its professors were al ali to adhere © 


to it in their captivity. The dominion of rabbinism extended the more widely 


the greater the misfortunes were the Jews had to sustain; the severer thei 


sufferings, the more tenaciously did they cling to the precepts of the sages, 
and the more firmly did they establish the fences erected round the law. Llow, 
otherwise, could the religion of our fathers have been reserved under the 
cruel slavery to which the persecuted nation was subjected? In vain might 
we, what now we proudly do, look back to pious. victims of infuriated bar- 
barians, fanatic mobs, and heartless inquisitors, were it not for that most 
wise and most salutary structure which surrounded the law, as a fortress, 
and preserved it in a kind of sanctuary, or holy of holies, which none would 
ever dare to profane. Far, therefore, “from regarding the intinity of ceremo- 
we see they have contributed: to keep that 
faith inviolate and-sacred, Religion would certainly be in a most deplorable 
condition were ceremonials considered as its final aim. There may, indeed, 
be some individuals who, partly from ignorance, and partly from indolence 
(‘o term it no worse) imagine that an outward show of sanctity, a resem- 
blance of piety is religion; but it is absurd to think that such ts the pres alent 
opinion among ous brethren in faith. The divine law inculeates too clearly 
the principles of trne religion and morality ; it leaves too little doubt as to the 
will of God, to suppose that he who has even the slightest knowledge of that 
law, or the least notions of the legislator, could, for an instant, ‘entertain so 
erroneous an idea. me 


(To be continued). 


Exposition the portion Levitieus, chap. 1, v. 1. 

This section .is devoted to the directions to be observed im the various sacri- 
fices, and was, therefore, whem our ancestors were in possession of the Holy 
Land, highly important; now, however, that we are unhappily debarred 
from offering sacrifices to God—now, that we have neither temple nor 
priesthood, the reading of this portion of the liw is all that remains to console 
us. It is a melancholy reflection that is excited within us by the recollection 
of our past glories, and the reality of our present affliction—we think of the 
time when we were free and happy in our own country, under our own 
governors, and we sigh as we remember that we are now captives and out- 
casts in a foreign clime, under ee rulers, alone and uncared for. It is, 
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indeed, a darkened picture that our present condition compared with our 


past lot, presents to the mind; and were it not that we are supported by a 
firm reliance on the mercies of Almighty God, we should sink beneath the 
misery the contrast engenders :— but we lovk forward with hope, and the 
sigh that we heave for the beautiful past, awakens a smile for the promised 
future ;~—nay, the tear that glistens in the eye, like the chrystal stream reflects 
at once cloud and sunshine—cloud, for the present, sunshine in anticipation 
We are like to one who wandcrs on the wide ocean—he has 
left a happy home, and has been for long the sport of the waves, he looks 
back, he sees not the dwelling that was once s> blessed—but he cannot forget 


of the future 


it; no! though absence may. cloud, time veil, and.change of scene alinost 
banish the cherished image, it lingers still, and in the deep recesses of his 
heart it is still saciedly shrined, never to be eradicated by absence, time, or 
change: he looks around—and all is waste—nought but the waters that 
splash hoarsely beneath— nought but the heavens shine above—but there, 
there is brightness and consolation.— He looks forward, and, although, to the 
eye, there is presented the same blank, still, dimly, through the distance, 
beyond the horizon, a shadowed haven rises before him, and he spreads his 
sails in confidence and faith—such is the position of the Israelites: driven 
from our land, we wander among strangers, o’er the stormy ocean of the 
world, we cannot see our future home, but we patiently await the time when 
it shall please God to direct us thither; and, in the meantime, spread our 
sail in faith—that is, we avail ourselves of every opportunity of advancing 
our career, by taking advantage of circumstances, and, thereby, affecting for 
ourselves all the good we possibly can. ‘This is only to be done by a strict 
attention to the law of God ;—true, we cannot observe it to the letter, but 
where we find it impracticable to adhere to the great original, we’ can; at 
least, make use of those substitutes that have been provide l—we cannot offer 
the sacrifices, but we can read an account of them, and if we devoutly attend 
to the reading, we are taught to believe God will mercifully consider the will 
with which we have cone so, and accept it for the sacrifii'e. We are told 
that where the blood of the animal is no longer sprinkied on the altar, the 
diminution of our own blood, by fasting, shall be graciously regarded as an 
atonement; and it, therefore, becomes our duty to be rigid in the observance 
of those days set apart as fasts, and careful in reading those portions of “whe 


oval law which (placed in our mormng prayers) refer to the order of the 
sacrifices. 


Yon 

vanity’; and truly spoke the inspire! hard. 
In proof of this, let us consider, for a moment, the intention, the end of 
man’s existence. le is sent into this world to benefit his fellow-creatures, 
aud himself. The question then arises, how is this to be effected? Is it 
by the a.quirement of wealth? By the pursuit after fame ? By the desire for 
worldly honors and personal aggrandizement? Or, by the endeavour to 
attain. intellectual, moral, and religious excellence? What is the end of 
wealth? Man toils for years, his every energy strained to obtain possession 
of it; what was, at first, a mere wish, becomes, at last, a passion, every- 
thing must be sacrificed to it—the ties of friendship, the bonds of affection 
are strained and burst—God 1s forgotten, and in His place Mammon is set up 
as an idol ;—and what is the end? Man acquires the long coveted treasure, i!, 


King Solomon said ‘all is 


indeed, his rapacity, increased by what nurtured it, can ever be satiated ; 
but does he enjoy it? Alas! no—life’s current has already begun to circu- 
late feebly through his veins, feelings, so long smothered. cannot be called 
into action by the palsied energies of age, the furrows that time has ploughed 
upon his withered brow, have, like the canker of disease, affected his heart— 

he is a lonely, solitary being---he passes away and others squander the store 
he has perilled his soul to acquire. But it may be asked, is it always thus 
With those who seek riches? Pause awhiie: ye would ask this-—we will tell 


you hereafter, Whatis fame? Living in the mouths of many, in the hearts - 


of none, raising yourself ona pedestal, that wondering crowds may’ see and 
anvy ; climbing over the heads of your fellows, to attain a height, from 
which, every one that has been evertopped feels an interest in plucking you 


| 
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down. Is this beneficial to mankind or yourself? Alas! no, what is the 
value of it? Fame—that millions have died and lost; is it not like the 
ephemeral existence of the gaudy butterfly, a summer’s sun warms it into 
existence—it soars aloft—it flutters through a brief career, and the first chill 
cfautumn freezes and destroys it. Worldly honours and personal ag. randize- 
ment! what are these? Titles, the companionship of the great: titles that 
deck the name, but do not adorn the man; companionship that greets and 
shakes the hand, but penetrates not the heart; alas! no, vanity, aye, indeed, 
vanity are they all. Let us now consider what intellectual, moral and rely. 
gious excellence will effect, and we shall see that although without it, wealth, 
fame, honours are but gewgaws ; with it, they are as the means to an end, 
and that end is the promotion of the love of God, and the dissemination of 
universal philanthropy. The psalmist says “ Teach us so to number our days 
as that we may bring our hearts to wisdom.---And what is wisdom? Is it 
not the knowledge of how much we vwe to our God for His innumerable 
benefits? Is it not that which will tell us to respect our neighbour as ourself, 
to give to others what we should wish, under similar circumstances, they 
should bestow on us? Yes, this is wisdom, Not the erudition of schools, 
not the dogmas of sectarians, but the true, the inherent wisdom—a foundatiox. 
on which to build a structure that may defy the whirlwind, that the lightning 
cannot blast---that, though man may attack with every weapon envy or hate 
can furnish, will still proudly rear its head, unshaken by his bolts, uninjured 
by bis mines. And how is this excellence to be acquired? Where shall we 
seek so desirable a treasure? Where, but in the book the mouth of God 
dictated, the hand of His pious servant traced. There, there it can be found, 
there lies it, as the fabled sand of Pactolus, for all who seek to gather--there 
are no precipices to climb to reach it, no devious roads, no pathless seas, it 
is a direct and pleasant way, all flowers, all beauty; on the right hand is 
hope, on the left, faith---and before us eternal bliss. 
(To be continued). 


: THE BRITISH JEWS. 

We received, too late for notice last week, a copy of the correspondence 
which has been carried on between Sir Moses Montefiore, as president of the 
board of deputies, and Mr. F.‘H, Goldsmid, as junior warden of the British 
Jews’ chapel-—-we have now a few remarks to offer on it. We cannot, 
sufficiently, express our admiration of the firm, concise, and manly tone 
adopted! by Sir Moses Montefiore, nor can we refrain from conceiving that 
Mr. Goldsmid would have contributed far more dignity to the cause he has 
espoused so warmly, had he avoided the petulance and (to quote his own 
word) spite which characterizes his last letter. There is a degree of super- 
ciliousness about his document which would at once mar the effect it is 
intended to produce, were there nothing else in the correspondence to do so ; 
but an attentive reader will discover that the first portion of Mr. G’s. letters 
offers a distinct contradiction to the independence attempted to be assumed in 
the concluding part: we say attempted, because it must appear evident that, 
to whatever measures this handful of men may resort, they are still convinced 
they are bound, if they wish to be considered as, what they term themselves, 
Jews, to abide by the established form of marriage used by us; otherwise, 
why apply at all to Sir Moses Montefiore for permission to allow Mr. Marks 
to officiate at those ceremonies? If they were cetermined to do as they 
threaten, and marry before a registrar, of course, deeming such a marriage 
binding aod legally Jewish, there could be uo possible reason for their 
application: but if, as we conclude, they felt they could not consistently deny 
the power of |Sir Moses Montetiore, it follows, they have (his permission 
being refused) resolved to establish the precedent of allowing members of 
their community to be married by Christian law, without any authorized 
Jewish ceremony to make such an union binding. They say, in justification 
of their intended course of proceedings, that there is nothing repugnant to 
Judaism in the form used before the registrar; now, we believe there is a }*J 
against “a woman’s taking a husband” in our law, for we do not recognize 
any such circumstance—she is a passive, and not an active participator in — 
the ceremony.—Again, how can they, as Jews, say they will “take a 
woman for wife,” when, in reality, by our law, she is not so till after a mar- 
riage has been solemnized by proper Jewish authority. In proof of this we 
can state that, when the new marriage act was passed, a memorial was ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of State, by the Rev. Doctor Hirschell and the Rev. 
Mr. Meldola, stating that “all marriages solemnized at the registry office, 
aecording to the form prescribed by the act, were, by Jewish law, illegal and 
invalid”. If, therefore, acting in the spirit in which they have commenced, 
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they follow up t’-eir innovations by conforming to the Christian customs of 
marriage, we can only warn them of the consequences, which, however, they 
may affect to despise them, must eventually become fearful; for, as mar- 
riages so contracted, will, by Jews, be considered as invalid, children 
emanating from such unions will, though by Christian law, legitimate, be 
held by Jews not to be so. This may, perhaps, seem harsh and uncharita- 
ble—but when persuasion and conciliation have failed, there remains but one 
course, and that, however reluctant we may be to do so, we are compelled 
to adopt With regard to the precedent, Mr. Goldsmid cites of what tock 
place in England last year, he seems to forget that, although two negatives 
may sometimes constitute an affirmative, it is impossible that two wrongs 
can make one right—or, in other words, it does not follow, because one 
person has chosen to transgress, that another, acting on such an example, 
shall do so likewise.---And as to their appealing to one of the judicial tribu- 
nals of the land---it mav sound very pleasantly to the ear, but itis Vox et 
prasterea nihil, and ex nihilo nihil fit. They must remember that a marriage 
between two parties of the Jewish religion was once declared invalid by a 
Christian court of justice, because one of the witnesses to it was proved to 
have desecrated the oral law in only one point; what would be said to those 
who deny so many of its ordinances. It is true, that abroad, in Belgium, 
Holland, and France, by the law of the land, a civil contract must first be 
made between parties, whatever be their religior, ere their marriage can be 
solemnized by their clergy ;---but it is merely a civil contract, and does not 
contain! any form of expression such as we have quoted before. It would 
he well, likewise, did these British Jews, who seem to desire nothing so 
little as to prejudice Jewish emancipation by contention---it would be well, 
we say, had they thought of that ere they caused articles to be published in 
the Christian journals, informing the Christian world that a schism had 
taken place among us_ We shall, in our next, have some further remarks to 
make on the subject of their reform 


ON ATTEMPTING TO CONVERT THE 
CHRISTIANITY. 


When thou canst wash the Ethiopian white, 
Govern the winds, or give the sun more light, 
Cause by thy words the mountain tops to roll, 
Controul the seas, the bolts of heaven hurl — 
Then hope—but not till then—to turn the Jews 
To Christian doctrines, and to Christian views : 
For Christian faith, say conscience, is thy guide 
The Jews, for conscience sake, ‘gainst it decide. 
One God thou callest three, and three but one- - 
The Jews acknowledge God as one alone, 

To whom all honor, praise, and glory due, 
From Christian, Pagan, Mussulman, and Jew. 


JEWS TO 


Were not the Jews from Abraham decreed 

do be the holy and the chosea seed ? 

Appointed to receive aud to’ record 

The sacred scriptures of Jehovah's word. 

While every prophet’s tongue, and anget’s voice, 
Proclaimed that people God's peculiar choice 
Then why should human vanity presume 

To question God's decision, and assume 
Wisdom, beyund the reach of mortal ken, 
Unknown to angels, unconceived by men ! 


To Abraham, Isaac, and to Jacob too, 

God did the sacred promises renew : 

Told them their seed, conducted by His hand, 
Should surely see and gain the promised land. 
What tho’ proud Pharaoh long in bondage kept 
The sous of Jacob, whiie they mourned and wept ; 
Yet, in due time, the promises prevailed, 

And God’s beloved their great deliverer hailed. 


Moses, the holy prophet of the Lord, 
With inspiration blessed, proclaime! the vord ; 
Gave comfort when his brethren most despair‘d, 
- And all the mercies of their God declared ; 


- 


— 


By miracles and wonders set them free 

From Pharaoh's proud and ruthless tyranny. 
Led them triumphant from that fatal shore . 

‘To which their enemies returned no more: 
Who, m adly rash, and impiously brave, 

All found, in Israel's path, a watery grave : 
Thus, Pharaoh and the host of Egypt failed — 
Israel was saved--the Lord of Hosts prevailed. 


Did not such wonders and such judgments prove 
The Jews to be the objects of God’s love ? 

Then what art thou who darest dispute their claim 
To blessings promised in Jehovah's name? 
Opprest, distrest, and wandering o’er the world, 
The ensign of their glory still unfurled ; 

What now supports them? What}does joy afford * 
Hopein the promises—faith in God, the Lord. 


Canst thou from hope and faith their tribes seduce 
By specious arguments, howe’er pro-use 
Conversion only from conviction flows, 

The mind, or else, no change of duty knows 

Man but believes when mature reason cites 
illumined only by superior lights ; 

Can man irradiate those rays divine ? 
Presumptuous thou! let humbler thoughts be thine. 


Serve thou thy God with all thy heart an J soul, 

Seek vot thy neighbour's conscience to controul, 
Bat hu ably bope that all wo are sincere 

In goodness, will eternal mercy share ; 

That every honest charitable heart 

Will of celestial bliss enjoy its part : 

When God shail summon all before His throae, 

Each yve to answer for himself alone. 


An 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A JEWISH GUNTLEMAN, 
( Continued) 
IL. 
Has sorrow thy yourig days shaded — 
As clouds o'er the morning fleet 
Too fast have thy young days faded, 
That even in sorrow were sweet. 
Does time with his cold wing wither 
Kach feeling that once was dear ’ 
Co ne, child of misfortune, come hither, 
I'll weep with thee, tear for tear. 
Mooas. 

Nothing worthy of record occurred in my boyish years. My father, whose 
melancholy had partly yielded to affection for his children, had returned to 
London, and continued in the enjoyment of fortune’s brightest favors. 1, with 
my sister, was duly instructed in the groundwork of our holy creed, and had 
now arrived at an age when it was judged expedient for the completion of 
my education, that [ should be sent to an academy. Wenied, by the pecu- 
liarities of his faith, from sending me to Eton, Harrow, Westminster, or 
any of the popular receptacles for youth, it was determined, after a debate 
on the practical merits of a public or private mode of education, that I should 
proceed to——-—— , where a Mr, Wilhelm, at that time, bad a seminary for 
youthful Israelites. 

It was not without feelings of reluctance that my father paid submit even 
to this temporary separation. Twined, as we had been, round the chords of 
nature’s best affections, this dismemberment of our family struck deep to his 
heart; it seemed the severing of a sapling branch from the parent tree, I did 


not part from home without a tear, yet there was a degree of excitement about 


the idea of being, for the first time, as it were, submitted to my own 
gridance, that checked the sadness in which I might else have indulged. 

It was the dusk of a fading twilight when [ reached the aademy; I was 
to have left home in the morning, but parting admonitions, caresses; and 


blessings had delayed the time. I could but discern, as the curriage neared 
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a dark gloomy-looking brick built house that terminated the vista through an 
avenue of venerable elms... I was received by Mr. W. at the entrance, with 
every demonstration of kindness, and as I was to be classed as a parlour 
boarder, had every reason to hope for a continuation o! that feeling. Being, 
or rather being supposed to be, fatigued with my ride, I was sent early to bed. 
Then, for the first time, in the solitude of my own chamber, did I pine for 
the home { had just quitted; then ‘did I, even in my slumbers, seek my 
father’s wonted blessing, my sister’s nightly kiss. Awoke by the pealing of 
the morning bell that rang for prayers, I hastily attired myself, and became, 


for the first time, acquainted with my future companions. 


I do not intend to fatigue my reader with all that occurred in this early 
stage of my existence, buta few instances may not be misplaced. Schools 
have been designated the epitome of life---and with justice, statesman like, 
embryo lawyivers have ruled with mimic sway o'er fancy’s fabled realins ; 
heroes rehearsed in blood-guiltless fields after deeds of fame ; while deceit 
has budded in the youth to ripen in the man, and tyranny has triumphed 
with won hand, even to the extent of its power. 


Among eighty boys, who at this period, composed the establishment of our 
principal ; 1t may be supposed there existed a great diversity of dispositions ; 
vet, in one particular, they all seemed to unite. This was to teaze and annoy 
one individual lad, who now seemed the butt of their jokes. and, now, the 
victim of their tyranny. Joachim Hayman wasa Hollander by birth—this 
alone was suflicient to promote their jrbes and jeers. Prone, as boys, and 
even men are to catch at national peculiarities, it may be supposed that this, 
the mere circumstance of his birth, would be enough to provoke their obser- 
vation and comment, Add to this, Joachim was dull, sluggish, and, almost 
an idiot—yet there were times when the flash of genius would shine forth 
with a dazzling radiance; though after this ebullition of light the gloom of 
his mind seemed doubly obscure. 1, though not of the brightest capacity 
myself, was easily tempted to join in this unnatural baiting; now, I wonder 
how | could so easily, and with such satisfaction, have partaken in. this 
fiendish torture—then I did not know, or if I knew, | did not sutficiently 
conceive this youth's story :—a few words will tell it. | | 

His father had been a wealthy merchant at the facue,; and having acquired 
a princely fortune, purposed. retiring to England, the native country of his 
wife, to enjay his opulence. . For this purpose he had taken shipping in a 
homeward-hound merchantman (with his four sons and three daughters) 
attended by numerous domestics, who, loth to forsake so kind a master, had 
obtained permission to accompany him. Never did sun-beam ferth with 
brighter effalgence than on the morn when that family embarked for Pneland; 
a clear blue sky, as if heaven had assumed its richest garb to honor their depar- 
ture, while a favoring breeze foretold a prosperous voyage. Buta sudden 
and violent tempest too soon belied these flattering hopes; two nights and 
days the fragile bark was tossed to and fro, the sport of boisterous winds and 
threatning waves, tillat length, striking a hidden rock, she filled and sank 
almost immediately. Of the whole crew, but Joachim was saved. Father, 
mother, kindred, friends had perished, and he was ‘alone in the world”. 


He was picked up ina state of exhaustion by the boat's crew of an English 
veasel, and being brought to England was, with great display of benevolence, 
seat by (Gomez, who had been his father’s agent, to Mr. Wilhelm’s academy, 
The fatal blow, however, had been struck. “ reason, frighted from her em- 
pire, had fled’, and the once gay and ha»ypy boy had vegetated into the 
being I have described him, One single solitary incident seemed to have 
possession of his imagination, to the exclusion of all others—tl.e confused 
remembrance ‘of a wreck—eyond, all was blank. He had acquired an 
imperfect knowledye of English, and, by a singular fatality, his only delight 
was in perusing narratives of voyages, tempests, and shipwrecks. For hours 
together he would sit in the corner of the play-ground, under an old yew 
tree, his favorite resort, regardless of the practical jokes of his unfeeling 
tormentors—(a helpless San:pson ministering sport to the Philistines); ab- 
sorbed in the all engrossing themes that fed the fever of his mind, and spelling, 
with assiduous diligence, the difficult words with which they abounded. 
Poor fellow! he had asked the boys to read them to him and they had mis- 


guided him, 


The sea phrases caught his attention, recalled for a time former associa- 
tions, and were treasured up in the store-house of his memory, as an intellec- 
tual feast, with which he would occasionally indulge himself. Of! course, 
unacquainted with their technicalities, they were improperly applied by him, 


- 


indeed, | much question whether even theoretically speaking, at this time, he 
knew the stem from the stern, or any other of the simplest nautical distine- 
tions. Yet have I seen him amid the pelting storm, unconscious of the 
boisterous merriment that surrounded him, acting with all the ideal reality 
of his imagination, and interlarding bis actions with oddly assorted phrases, 
scenes ia the life of a mariner. First, all joy, animation, and buoyancy, 
weighing anchor ;—then by a happy imitation—the boatswain’s call—heaving 
the lead—reefing and furling the sails—manning the yards—the steersman at 
the helm—the captain on the deck—the mariner in the fore-top—the crew’s 
exultation at a prosperous gale, Now he would imagine the wind to change 


—the clouds threatening —the sky darkening—the sea-birds screaming, and 


all the portents ofa violent tempest. “flark! hark!” he would cry “ to that 
pealing thunder !—Quick ! quick !—ali hands aloft!—Reef the topsails—— 
look to the main-mast—it shivers neath the lightning’s flash---stand clear-~-jt 
fails! Water, water,—in the hold..all hands to the pumps! Gracious 
heavens '..arock on the starboard bow—keep her clear. .she strikes. .she 
leaks. --~-Oh God !—she sinks!” He would then fail to the ground, and 
‘like a strong swimmer in his agony, would buffet to and fro till exhausted 


with his exertions of mind and body, he would remain in a state of torpid 
inaction. P.A. 


( bec miinued ), 


THREE PERIODS OF JEWISH HISTORY, 
Continued from page 91. 


The troop, after a short refreshment, proposed to march ; but their sangui- 
nary work was not yet completed: one portion of them who had apparently 
suffered least, rode off in one direction, while the other, with the spoils and 
captives, prepared to take a route which would lead them to their camp. The 
feinale to whom we have alluded, was roughly seized by a soldier and placed 
on his horse: at that moment a fire flashed in her eye, and seizing a dagger 
froin his belt, she struck at him;—in her condition a blow from a silken ' 
glove would have had as much eflect, as that she gave. But dearly she paid 
for her temerity, for a rude hand laid her senseless ‘and bleeding; in this 
state she was conveyed off ; her father, an aged idiot, following, laughing and 
jibing. Happy imbecility! The remainder of the captives were dragged 
along; blows and wounds giving them the speed required by their con- 
ductors. 


The patty having retired, there are two persons whom we mnst now notice : 


a thick clump of trees had effectually hidden them from the sight of the 


Syrians. ‘The youngest of them scarcely seemed strong enough to bear the 
urms he wore ; and the scenes he had witnessed, had excited him even to 
weeping, Cautiously he watched the retiring foemen. His countenance 
which was of that beauty we rarely look for among men teemiug with an- 
xiety. lis companion was altogether different from the youth; in the pride 
of manhood he stood; his limbs finely formed, his features. glowiug with 
nobleness ; Ais countenance too was damp, but not with tears; a cold sweat 
was on liim, motionless he stood, save that his hand convulsively played 
with the handle of his sword ; his eye was sternly fixed on the spot where 
the soldiery had dissappeared, a small streak of blood trickled from his lip, — 
for.in the agony of his feelings his teeth had clenched even through his flesh, 


but he felt it not. Hada few of his countrymen been with him, the foe had 
not departed peacefully. 


This was Judas Maccabeus. - 


CHAPTER ITI. 
A JOURNEY AND ITS OBJECTS. 


Neither for a moment or two disturbed the silence in which they had beeu 
left; a deep sigh at length broke from Judas, as he at length exclaimed— 
“Say Reuben, would not death have been preferable, thus weak and powerless 
as we are, gazing stealthily like cowards, on what I would have given my 
heart’s blood to have averted ?” 

“IT would you had been spared the sight,” replied his companion. ‘“ But 
let us hope this may be the last act of tyranny perpetrated among us: and have 


we not cause to hope ?—for what have you not accomplished ?—how much 
will you not yet do in the cause of our people ?” 


“True,” rejoined Judas, “I have been an humble instrument in the hands 


| 
| 
| 
| 


of my Maker, to accomplish His high will. True I have wielded the sword 
in defence of my country and my religion, somewhat successfully; but what 
miseries have not the defenceless suffered meanwhile? and when it shall 
please Him, whe has given me victory to demand back the life He has be- 
stowed on me, who then is to lift the spear for Israel’ My heart sickens at 
the thought of the future.” 


“Far be the day,” said Reuben, “that will deprive ‘us of our protector ; 
do not, 1 besech thee, indulge in these forebodings. I fain would think 
there are happier times in store, when the olive branch shall wave o'er the 
land, and gentle peace assume the mastery over grim and gloomy war.” 


«TI cannot see those {days,” replied Judas, “it is more than imagination 
tells me, that dark and fearful is our destination, that our name and honor 
are to beeome the sporti of nations ;—but still for a time only ;—fathomless 
may be our descent, but we yet shall rise again!—No more of this—be it my 
endeavour, if I eannot command a permanent success, at least to add to that 
glory of which while time is, slander can never deprive our nation. Thou 


heard’st the destination of the foe :—more harmles unsuspecting beings, are _ 


to become their victims ; haste then, Reuben, to where the horses are con- 
cealed, a sharp ride by the river side, and I may be there before them.” 


‘But consider, Judas, the danger, the small chance of success, against the 
well disciplmed band we have seen depart flushed as they are with rapine.” 


‘{t has not been my practice Reuben, to count the number of my foe, 
neither willl now, Sufficient that they are my peoples’ enemies; but fear 
not for me, I feel my destiny 1s not yet filled ;—that victory is again within 
wy grasp :---you would not have me, after contending with the hordes of 
Lysias, of Gorgias, of Nicanor, shun such a force as this? —No, no, my 
friend, my death will be in conflict on the field, but not here.—Let us to the 
horses.” 


A few moments brought them to the hollow in which the animals had been 
placed. A few seconds more, occupied in arranging and examining his.arms, 
and Judas leaped lightly into his saddle. Weuben, more slowly, prepared to 
{.llow, ‘There was a pause, however, for Judas hesitated ere he gave. the 
reirs to his horse, which impatiently pawed the ground, as though he knew 
his task. A.melancholy smile passed over the countenance of Reuben, as he 
observed this, and rightly guessed its meaning. “Iflerr not, Maccabeus,” 
he said, ** thou wouldst have me bear those farewells you before entrusted 
me with, ere departing on a mission fraught with danger. 

S. V. 
(To be Continued.) 


THE JEWS IN THE PAPAL DOMINIONS. 
| ( Continued). 


At Kome, the Israelites have to bear considerable burdens, they pay, for 
example 500 scudi (about £112) a year to the senate, and 1000 to the Ca- 
techument.. There have been till lately, re-established all the abuses of the 
most remote times. Among others, the Israelites are compelled every year, 
on the first day of the Carnival, to send a deputation to the Pope, to ask 
formally, for license to remain another year in the country. Thus the de- 
crees of Leo the Twelfth, have given to the social state of the Israelites a retro- 
grade movement, aud they cannot for a jong time, hope to resume any ac- 
knowledged position in the states of the church, although a more moderate 
spirit has made itself felt under the present Pontificate, 


Pope Gregory the Sixteenth, received the tiara on the 2nd of February, 


1831. On the same day, disturbances broke out in the states of the church, 


against the installation of the new Pontiff; the intervention of the Austrian 


troops, however, soon put an end to this tumult, and_ re-established 
peace. 


The Christian population had every where taken away the gates of the ex- 
isting Ghetti, annuiled the edicts and rules concerning the Israelites, and 
proclaimed civil equality ; but all this was too closely connected with an 
ephemeral revolt, to exist long. The Pope, supported by Austria, and at a 
later period by France, quickly saw the reins of government strengthened in 
his hands. He immediately put in force, at the same time wit': the political 
statutes, all the old ordinances concerning the Israelites. 


Let us, however, acknowledge the milduess of the Pope, in the application 


of these ordinances. The yates of the Ghetti save not been restored, aud the | 


| 
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Israelites are plaeed under a more humane government, which always de- 
pends tnuch upon the local Inquisitor, for he has full power over his subor- 
dinates, and can make them feel more or less the weight of oppression. The 
rule which requires the traveller to supply himself with a second passport, 
is at the preset time carried into effect with the greatest severity. 


There exists a custom still more deplorable, which comes equally from the 
ancient times: if a female servant or a Christian nurse declares that she has 
baptized with her own hand, an Israelitish child, the Inquisition imme- 
diately takes it away from its parents, and assigns it to the church, without 
allowing them to claim it. They even draw up an inventory of the fortune 
of the parents, to secure to the child its patrimony. It is easy to see, to 
what mortifications, to what cruel vexations, sueh a custom exposes families. 
The natural goodness, and in general the consideration that is met wrth 
amoug the inhabitants of the Roman states, could alone dissipate the terrors 
which this ordinance would necessarily inspire, even though rarely enforced. 
The sentiments of hnmanity, which are daily more and more spread in all 
hearts, are the only consolation of this unfortunate community, wio accts- 


tomed themselves to a fate, which received some improvement in the course 
of the year 1839. 


We shall now say something of the condition of the principal congrega- 
tions mi the states of the church: The community of Ancona, suffered much 
from the re-establishment of the ancient decrees. At the tiwe of tre publi- 
cation of the edict of Leo the Twelfth, the rich families retired into the terrt- 
tories of Austria or Tuseany. The congregation thus grew poor, and the 
revenues were considerably lessened every year, while the taxes were always 
increasing. The community numbers 1000 individuals, of whom 800 support 
themselves, ani 200 need assistance to sustain a miserable existence There 
are some good commercial houses, which have very extensive foreign con- 
nections, The {other Israelites carry on retail trade, or live by brokerage, 
without being always authorized by government: some of them are book - 
binders, &c. Seven deputies are at the head of the administration ; three 
among them have char,re of the principal business ; every three years there 1s 


a new election. The members of the congregation pay taxes according to 
their means. 


(To be continued). 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
“STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THE PRINCIPAL JEWISH 
CUMMUNITIES THROUGHOUT ENGLAND. 
(To be continue Weekly) 


A.A. 1. 


Exeter—A very ancient city, the capital of Devonshire, is 172 miles from 
London. It was formerly a fortified town, but the castle, walls, Xc., are 
now in ruins. There is a great deal of trade done here, and iarge exporta- 
tions are made to Spain, Portugal, and the coasts of the Mediterranean? The 
markets are held on Tuesday and Thursday. Q@ur nation have had a congre- 
gation here, for ‘nearly a century ; there are about thirty families, who are 
principally engaged in commerce ; but their synagogue ‘situated in Syna- 
gocue Place, St. Mary’s Arches-street) is much frequented by those residing 
in the surrounding country. This edifice was erected in 1763, through the 
great exertions of Messrs. Benjamin and Abraham Ezekiel, and Samuel 
Jonas. The burial ground is in Magdalene Road. Exeter can boast of two 
charitable institutions, ome for granting relief to itinerant poor, sepported by 
monthly subscriptions and voluntary offerings ; the other is a National Be- 
nefit Society, fur granting assistance in cases of sickness. The officers of this 
congregation are A, Cohen, senior, Esq., President, B. Jonas, senior, Esq., 
Treasurer, and the Rev, Samuel Lloffnurg, Reader. 


in the Great Synagogue, to a very numerous audience. The text was from 
the 58th chapter of Isaiah vs. 13 and 14. The Rev. Gentleman, alter dwel- 
ling at some length on the difficulties with which Jewish lecturers have to 
contend, proceeded to elucidate his subject, which he did ina manner that 


appeared to give satisfaction to every one present. He endeavoured to ineul- 


cate the strict and religious observance of the Sabbath, and pointed out the 


evil thatis done, by merely abstaining from labour, without attending to 


devotional pursuits. On the whole, we are fully borne out. in the remais 
we made on his extemporaneous lecture, in our last, viz. that a little prepa 


The Rev. D. M. Isaacs, of Liverpool, delivered a lecture on Saturday last, 


> 
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ration was a benefit both to himself and his auditors, as it enabled him to 
consolidate his arguments and arrange them systematically. We could have 
desired, perhaps, a little less redundancy of epithet and flower; but we 
must not deprecate what seemod so much to gratify others. While on this 
subject, we cannot refrain from again expressing our desire, that a course of 
lectures should be given in the Great Synagogue—this might easily be ef- 
fected, by appointing two lecturers instead of one ;—the one a profound 
Hebraist—the other a sound English scholar; the former to select the subject, 
and appropriate elucidations ; the latter to pit them into form and deliver 
them. Rabbi Aaron will, as usual, lecture to-morrow, at one precisely. 


Mr. H. A, Henry will officiate this evening and to-morrow morning in 


the Hamboro Synagogue, preparatory to his becoming a candidate for the 
office of 


The Anniversary Dinner in aid of the funds of the Jews Free School, Bell 


Lane, took place yesterday.at the London Tavern.—We shall give particu- 
lars in our next. 


The Society for Distributing Clothes to Poor, Jewish Boys, had: its annual 
Draw Night on Monday Evening last, when complete suits were given to 
twenty children. "I. Worms, Esq. is President, and J. A. Joseph, Esq. Hon. 
Sec. of this Society, which has now been established some years, and which 
does much service in a quiet and unostentatious manner, The terms of sub- 
scription are twelve shillings per annum, and upwards. 


ho receiveth instruction from ‘all mankind.””—Our 
attention has been called to the appointment of Emanuel Lousada, Fsq., of 
Peak House, Sidmouth, to the important office of high sheriff of the County 

of Devonshire. Hailing this, as we do, as a further proof of the enlighten- 
ment of the age, and the desire to promote good feelins and toleration among 
men, without reference to their religious opinions, we are still somewhat anx- 
ious on the subject, and for this reason, that we cannot banish from our 
recollection the fact that one Jew, who lately filled a similar office in another 
county, not only appoimted a Christian chaplain, but went so far as to attend 
churcl. with the judges, Now, although there may be no harm in simply 
complying with a custom, and going to church, stillit is contrary to the laws 
of our religion, and is therefore reprehensible. ‘There is no act ot parliament 
that renders it imperative on a sheriff, to attend divine service with the 
judges, at the opening of a commission. It is a custom adopted, doubtless 
with the intention of drawing the minds of all to God, prior to proceeding 
to the award of life and death: but we see no reason why a Jew should not 
address heaven in his synagogue, as well asa Protestant in his church, the Ca- 
tholic in chapel. We reme nber hearing of two Catholic gentlemen, who 
hi'ed the offices of sheriff, one in Yorkshire, the other in Lancashire, who 
ater attencing the judges in procession, as far as the church door, turned 
back and went to their ownchapels. Why should a Jew not do the same ? 
Nay, more, We see no objection to the appointment of a Jewish minister, 
mustead of a Christian chaplain, and we therefore hope, that the new Jewish 


sherff will set the example, and thereby claim an additional right to our 
respect and good wishes, | 


‘© Who is wise ?—he w 


TALE FROM TUE ‘TALMUD, 
THE, SERPENT'S TAIL AND ITS HEAD. 

The serpent’s tail had long followed the direction of the head, and all went 
en well. One day the tail began to be dissatisfied with this natural arrange- 
ment ; and thus addressed the head: --** | have long, with great indignation, 
observed thy unjust proceedings. In all thy journies, it is ¢how that takest 
the lead; whereas 1, like a menial servant, am obliged to follow behind, 


Thou appearest every where foremost; but I, iike a miserable slave, must 
remaio in the back ground.——Is this just ?—Is it fair? 


Am I not a member 
of the same body? Why should not I have its management as well as thou P”’ 


—* Thou?” exclaimed the head, “thou, silly tai!, wilt manage the body ? 
Thou bast neither eyes to see danger---nor ears to be apprized of it---nor 
brains to prevent it. Perceivest thou not, that it is even for thy advantage 
that I should direct and lead?" “ For my advantage, indeed !” rejoined 
the ta:!. “ This isthe language of every usurper. They all pretend to rule 


for the benefit of their slaves; but I will no longer submit to such a state, 
of things. [ insist npon, and will take the lead in my turn.” “ Well, 
well!” replied the head, ‘‘ be itso. Lead on.”---The tail, rejoiced, accord. 
ingly took the lead, Its first exploit was to drag tbe body into a miry ditch. 
The situation was not very pleasant. The tail struggled hard, groped along, 
and by dint of great exertion got out again; but the body was so thickly 
covered with dirt and filth, as hardly to be known to belong to the same 
crealure. Its next exploit was to get entangled amongst briars and thorns. 
The pain was intense ; the whole body was agitated , the more it struggled 
the deeper the wounds. Here it would have ended its miserable career, had 
not the head hastened to its assistance, and relieved it from its perilous situ- 
ation. Not contented, it still persisted in keeping the lead. It marched on, 
and, as chance would have it, crept into a fiery furnace. It soon began to 
feel the dreadful effects of the destructive element. The whole body was 
convulsed..--all was terror, confusion,and dismay. The head again hastened 
to afford its friendly aid. Alas! it was too late. The tail was already con- 
sumed. The fire soon reached the vital parts of the body---it was destroyed 
_.-and the head was involved in the general ruin. ; 


What caused the destruction of the head? Was it not because it suffered 
itself to be guided by the imbecile tail ?---Such will, assuredly, be the fate 
of the religious orders, should they suffer themselves to be swayed by the 
prejudices of ignorance. 


On Saturday next, the 12th inst. at 12 o’clock, a General Meeting will be 
held at the Jews Infant School, Houndsditch, for the reception of the first 
Annual Report, and the election of officers for the ensuing year. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK, 
aturday 1D’) March 12. Section of the Law to be 
read NP": Levit: ehapr 1, v. 1. Numb, chap. 28, v. 11. 95%, 
Exodus chap. 12, v.2. HapPuHTororn, Ezakiel c. 45, v. 15, German. 
Portuguese, v. 17: who, also, in commencement, say the ist verse, Isaiah, 


chap. 66, and conclude with the last verse. Sabbath goes out—42 minutes 
after six, 


Sunday Nison 2 

Monday 

Fridav 18 Sabbath Half-past 5 o clock, 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


M.ILS. (Southampton.) We perfectly agree with our correspondent, but 
we Jean to the side of virtue; and if there be ought amiss in the parties, 
why should a Jew publish it to the world? 


Turaese shall nave our earliest attention. 


\W.’S. letter shall be amalgamated with some remarks of vur own on the sub- 
ject, if he has no objection ; we have no space for the whole of it, 


P.S. we will, if possible, meet your views; but we never pledge ourselves to 
insert any article, till we have seen it. . : 


On Lectures as early as possible. 


* © We beg to announce that it is the intention of the Proprietor of this Peri- 
odical, shortly to alter the size to Oclavo, so that instead of eight, it will 
consist of SIXTEEN pages, that the same quantity of matter may be given. 
It is likewise provosed, in compliance with the wishes of numerous 
subscribers, to publish the Dictionary in separate Monthly Parts, at 3d. 
each ; by this means the Chronicle will be reduced to a more convel- - 
jent size, and the Dictionary be received ready for binding. 


— 


Nile Street, Liverpool ; Silverstein, Incleys, Birmingham ; Dyte, Cheltenham, 
ind may be bad of all the principal Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 
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